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Spring— Themes and Variations 

By 

Ann C. Ward 


For three months now that old 
familiar refrain has reverberated 
through everyone’s brain, and when, 
what with ice, sleet, snow, and class- 
es beating a regular pattern through 
the gray routine, we felt the struggle 
was well-nigh lost, we’d take heart 
and repeat, ’‘With winter here, can 
spring be far behind?” Well, “hope 
SPRINGS eternal . . and behind 
or not, it (spring, not hope) offi- 
cially capered in on March 21st, on 
the brink of a heavy frost that didn’t 
get lost, and northernly winds that 
could hardly be termed balmy breez- 
es, but at any rate, there’s something 
about spring, and that much can’t 
be denied. Poets have acclaimed it, 
singers have crooned about it, lovers 
have found inspiration in it, and 
fools like me have caught pneumonia 
from rushing it. It all adds up to the 
fact that the term (synonym for 
semester) “spring” implies something 
special. It does . . . those who suffer 
from spring fever brace themselves 
for the onslaught, and those who 
suffer from inertia can now excuse 
their condition by blaming it on 
spring fever. This last phrase may 
be trite, as, I admit this whole article 
is, but it is quite well-known (I’ve 
already used ’familiar’) to everyone, 
and even to those who grace this 


fond institution, hidden and secluded 
as we are from the activities of the 
universe. Excuse the digression, 
please, (it’s a habit I picked up from 
attending classes) , I was discussing 
spring fever. Yes, and incidentally, 
have you noticed how, especially in 
this vicinity, the faculty seems to be 
immune to this particular type of 
bacteriae? Tests, term papers, and 
theses run rampant, while we, thus 
hampered, try in vain to believe that 
the robins are back, and that the 
yellow daffodils we see are not spots 
produced from eye strain. 

For those of you who are expect- 
ing maybe a moral to this disserta- 
tion, and I use the word lightly, you 
are doomed to disappointment. It’s 
just copy, if you know what I mean. 
Anyhow, I will say this much . * . 
to those of you who are feeling the 
pulse of the cosmos, and long to tap 
your feet to its rhythm; to those of 
you who are in love and find the 
sweetness of spring almost too much 
to bear; to those of you faced with 
too much study, and are listening for 
the call of the wild; to those of you 
who think spring is something to 
cheer about; and to those of you with 
spring fever ... A Women, I say 
unto you, button up your overcoat 
and keep in mind that “with spring 
here, can summer be far behind?” 
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Appointment At Seven 

By 

Leora Knapp 


“Dutch” Hogan ambled into the 
Gold Key. It was his favorite bar — 
the best in drinks, atmosphere — and 
then there was the bartender Gallag- 
her. 

“Yes sir.” thought “Dutch,” as 
he draped himself casually on the 
nearest seat, “he’s quite a guy.” It 
had been Gallagher who introduced 
“Dutch” to Ellen, and it was Gallag- 
her who would win her back. Ellen 
had left “Dutch” and he never really 
found out why. Of course, there had 
been quite an accumulation of little 
unconnected shortcomings, but he 
had to have her back. Ellen was 
“Dutch” Hogan’s life and he was no 
good without her. 

It was 6:48, Gallagher would be 
in at 7:00. “Dutch” ordered a 
double brandy, loosened his tie and 
relaxed. In the mirror facing him he 
saw the little dark-haired girl he had 
married — her small hands and small- 
er nose. He said her name slowly 
to himself. He took another sip of 
brandy and thought about the thou- 
sand times Ellen had said to him, 
“I love you, ‘Dutch Hogan,’ and I’m 
not going to let you go.” 

“Dutch” smiled as he remembered 
how “high schoolish” he had played 
hard to get, and then longed for Ellen 
every hour he was without her. And 


of course he married her — he lovec> 
her, the way she looked at no par 
ticular time, the way she turned he] 
head, the way . . . 

“Lord Ellen!” he whispered, 'Tv| 
got to have you back.” 

“Dutch” ordered another brandy 
Gallagher should be in any minutei 
he would understand. “Dutch” need 
ed him. his advice, the twinkle in hi: 
eyes — that funny grin. “Dutch” re 
membered how that grin had broad 
ened into an outburst of laughtei 
when Ellen had come in and ordered 
Sardines and an Old Fashion. Thai 
was the day he had met Ellen. 

“Dutch’* looked at his watch. It 
was five past seven. More people 
came milling in and suddenly there 
was loud laughter and a big commo- 
tion at the other end of the bar. Then 
everything got quiet, everyone was 
listening when the soft, gay voice 
said, 

“I'll have an order of sardines and 
an Old Fashion.” “Dutch” trembled 
and jumped from his seat. There was 
laughter again as he tried to push his 
way through the crowd. Once more 
everything was quiet. “Dutch stop- 
ped too as Pete, the other bartender, 
jumped to the top of the bar. Pete’s 
voice boomed out, he lifted a glass. 

“Here's to happiness for the new- 
ly-weds — Mr. and Mrs. Gallagher. 


Adios! Au Revoir! Goodbye! 


With a smile and a sigh we say 
that this is our last issue as editors of 
this magazine. When the Epaulet 
comes out in May, it will be under 
the new editorship of Ann Ward. 

We want to take this opportunity 
to wish her and her entire staff the 
very best of luck and success in the 
issues to come. At the same time we 
want to thank everyone who has 
helped us this year — the staff, the 
advertisors, our subscribers with some 
of their excellent ideas, the printers, 
the men at the Post Office, and Dr. 
Shankle, our sponsor. 


Even if the Epaulet isn't a ship, 
we still wish the new editors “Bon 
Voyage!” 


DAFFY DEFINITIONS 

INCONGROUS: Where laws are 
made — incongrous. 

MARRIAGE: Public confession 
of a strictly private intention. — Ian 
Hay. 

METEROLOGIST: A man who 
can look into a girl’s eyes and tell 
whether. 

OBOE: An ill wood- wind that 
nobody blows good. 
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By 

Marjorie Louise Diener 


With Spring just around the cor- 
ner many a Mary Washington girl 
has been contemplating the forth 
coming festivities of our annual May 
Day, and so too the Dance Club, 
which takes such an active part in 
the festivities. Our queen and her 
court have been chosen and one of the 
next important steps in the prepara- 
tion for the big day is to choose a 
theme for the dancers. After much 
deliberation we have chosen one of 
the delightful minor ballets, “Gradu- 
ation BalT’ which will be adapted to 
our performance abilities for this 
year’s May Day. 

“Graduation Ball” was choreo- 
graphed by David Lichine and was 
first performed in 1940 and revised 
later the same year. Since then it has 
come to rival in popularity the 
earlier ballet success based on Johann 
Strauss melodies, “Le Blau Danube,” 
truly a dance favorite. The music 
for the ballet was selected by Antal 
Dorati, conductor of the Dallas Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and David Lichine. 
In the revised version of the ballet, 
the score is composed wholly of un- 
familiar and completely captivating 
musical tidbits by the Viennese 
“Waltz King,” Johann Strauss, with 
the exception of the “Introduction 
and Opening Waltz,” “Perpetuum 
Mobile” in the divertissement, and a 
brief reference to the “Tritsch- 
Tratsch Polka.” The music is charm- 
ing in every sense of the word with 
its highly imaginative character, and 
by the very nature of its many waltz- 
es it readily lends itself to dancing. 

The scene of the ball is the draw- 
ing-room of a fashionable girls’ 
school. It is graduation day (and here 
is our adaptive problem) and the 
cadets of a neighboring military aca- 
demy are to be guests at the ball. 
There is much confusion among the 
Junior students who are in a state 
of nervous excitement, much to the 


amusement of the aloof Senior girls. 
Presently the twittering Head Mist- 
ress enters and only succeeds in add- 
ing to the mounting excitement. 
However, all confusion is brought 
to an end with the arrival of the 
cadets. They are led by their pom- 
pous General, who escorts the Head 
Mistress from the ballroom after for- 
mal introductions are made, leaving 
the students to become acquainted 
and begin their waltzing. 

When the Head Mistress and the 
General return, a divertissement is 
performed, during which these two 
become more and more absorbed in 
each other. In revised form, the 
divertissement, or formal entertain- 
ment, consists of six numbers; “The 
Drummer,” “Pas de Deux,” “Dance 
Impromptu” (really an interruption 
of the divertissement, performed by 
the tom-boy-girl Junior student and 
prompted by the romantic beauty of 
the preceeding “Pas de Deux”) 
“Competition,” “Tyrolian Boy,” 
and “Perpetuum Mobile.” When the 
young people recess for supper, the 
Head Mistress and General remain 
behind for a private dance, varied by 
flirtation and ending in an embrace. 
It is in this manner that the young 
people find their superiors upon re- 
turn, and seizing the opportunity, all 
pretense of decorous behavior is 
thrown aside and everyone romps 
quite merrily. Then, suddenly re- 
membering their duties, the Head 
Mistress and General declare the ball 
at an end. Save for one lone cadet 
who returns for a more private fare- 
well from the young lady of his 
choice, (and he is promptly shooed) 
the fun is over. 

Thus we have the theme and you 
are now acquainted with the charm- 
ing story of the “Graduation Ball” 
ballet. But what will happen to the 
theme after we adapt it to our own 
( Continued on Page 11) 
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Baseball Narration 

By 

June A. Weledniger 


I was just standing on Fifty-second 
Street and Broadway, you know 
where they built the new Walgreens, 
and who should come strutting down 
the street but “Middle Moose'’ Ma- 
honey. 

“Well hello there “Middle 
Moose,” I says, "Long time no see.” 

“Yeh,” he says, '‘I’ve been down 
in Florida for the winter — training. 

“Training,” 1 says, “What have 
you been training for?” And so for 
the next quarter hour “Middle 
Moose” was telling me the story of 
his life’s ambition, which turns out, 
he always wanted to play baseball. 

“Gee dat sounds swell ‘Middle 
Moose’ — your getting a job with a 
big league team and everything. I’m 
gonna go out to see youse play Sat- 
urday.” 

“Middle Moose” gives me a sort 


of pained expression at my sudden 
interest in him and quietly says, “I 
gotta go now.” 

True to me word I was out at 
Ebbets Field with de rest of de bums 
that Saturday. The Home team was 
playing the Giants. Boy what a game! 
I even bought a seat in the bleachers 
in honor of me buddy “Middle 
Moose.” 

All of the team was out on the 
field, but I couldn’t catch sight of 
“Middle Moose” any where. Could 
it be, he was passing out a lot of 
baloney and got his sun burn in a 
barber shop? 

O’Brien slipped into home plate 
beautiful, boy what a guy! Every- 
one’s rushing up to him. 

Hey, there’s “Middle Moose,” but 
what's he giving the champ a towel 
for? 


Whirligig 

By 

Delia Gene Pate 


Tonight my emotions are conflict- 
ing. I feel joy, dread, excitement, 
helplessness — and the result is a 
whirling, dizzy sensation. It is the 
feeling a person has when the plane 
takes off and the ground sinks be- 
neath the wing tips. 

Two and a half years can be but 
moment — or an eternity. As I sit 
here in a darkened room, it seems that 
the past thirty months were both. 
I wonder if he will look the same . . . 
where we’ll go . . . what we’ll say 
. . . I remember the first time I ever 
saw him. It was one of those cold, 
damp, miserable days. The rain had 
turned to sleet and back to rain. As 
mother, Dirk, and I sat in church, 
Mother whispered, 

“See if you can find two service 
men. I bought an extra chicken, and 
we’ll take them home to dinner.” 
Dirk, my brother, was twelve and 
in the throes of hero worship for 
anyone in a uniform. The look of 
lethargy left his face, and he turned 


this way and that looking for our 
prospective dinner guests. Finally he 
sighted a victim at the very front of 
the church, but there was just one. 
After the beneditcion, we made our 
way toward the khaki, nearing it just 
in time to hear him invited to some 
other home for Sunday dinner. 

My brother's dejection was heart 
breaking, so mother suggested that 
we go by the U. S. O. We slipped 
along the sidewalk hopefully, but it, 
too, was void of hungry men. Dirk’s 
eyes filled with tears as we walked 
to the bus stop. Right across the 
street was a church and its Sunday- 
clad populace poured out as we reach- 
ed the corner. While we waited for 
the light to change, Dirk nearly yell- 
ed, 

“Look, Mother! Two soldiers!” 

I stood still and watched them go 
over to the two young men. Then 
the bus appeared and I called to 
mother. When the five of us were 
seated, mother asked the boys their 
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Whirligig 

names. Both grinned and the blonde 
explained that the situation was 
rather ironical. His name was Der- 
rick Wells, and his friend s, Dave 
Wales. After days of getting each 
other's mail, they decided to meet 
right after each mail call and exchange 
letters. This was the beginning of a 
friendship. I looked at each boy and 
decided I liked Derrick better. He 
had more personality. Dave looked 
pale and a bit nervous. During the 
whole bus ride Derrick kept saying 
witty things and I was just a bit 
disappointed when Dave sat next to 
me at the table. 

The chicken had been passed 
around, and suddenly, Dave left the 
table and ran upstairs. We all looked 
at each other in bewilderment. Then 
Derrick explained, 

| “He doesn’t feel well. Guess I’d 
better see how he is.” 

Later when the boys were leaving 
it was Dave who asked me if I would 
write to him. I said I would and 
then with a half smile he remarked. 

“If you do, you’re the first south- 
ern girl I’ve met who can keep her 
word.” 

Determination surged through me 
as I said, 

“I’ll answer every letter you send.” 

His first letter came within a week. 
I waited a few days, then answered 
it. After two weeks I deceided he was 
not going to write and put him out 
of my mind. Then, during the third, 
his letter came. He had been trans- 
ferred to Washington and my letter 
had been delayed. 

The next time I saw him was 
the following summer. Our corres- 
pondence had blossomed into a tri- 
weekly affair. Since my father was 
stationed in Philadelphia, and I knew 
a girl in Washington, who wanted 
to spend a week-end — why not stop 
off in D. C. en route to Philly? 

Dinner — a play — a walk in the 
park (not satisfactory, no place to 
sit) , home at twelve at my insist- 
ance. Result: very nice. That's all. 
More letters until the following sum- 
mer. Dad was now in New York; 
Dave, in Philadelphia. I have an aunt 
in Philly who — yes, wanted me to 


(Continued) 

stop off on the way to see Dad. This 
time — three dates. Result: sweet, 
and, well, I was wearing his high 
school ring. 

Along about here I was astonished 
to discover Dave was conceited. The 
thought struck me as I read one 
egotistical letter after another. He 
was coming back down south in the 
fall. I was not too excited, but look- 
ing forward to it. I even turned down 
a bid for a week-end at V. M. I. Dave 
was supposed to come on a Thurs- 
day. On Wednesday I got a postcard 
from Washington. 

Doris, 

Financial, atmospheric, and 
other conditions make my trip 
farther south impossible. 

Letter follows. 

Dave 

The letter following asked for his 
ring and in it he said some very un- 
complimentary things about not 
knowing why I wanted it in the first 
place, nor would want to keep it, 
knowing that he wanted it back. 
Then he added that I could prob- 
ably figure out a reason, though, 
that would satisfy me. 

The ring went back and after two 
days, a letter. I had to have the last 
word, write the last letter, because 
of my promise, but it would be a 
potent one. I wonder now why that 
letter didn’t turn into charcoal before 
it ever got to Pennsylvania. 

Then there followed a series of 
letters— all apologetic coming out of 
Phily, and all cold and unyielding 
going in. In one letter he wrote that 
one reason he didn't come was that 
he knew he’d never leave as a single 
man. This was answered with, 

“I don’t know why you were so 
worried. You were coming to sec me 
and I certainly would never marry 
you.” 

Then, 

“After you were here last summer, 
Derrick and I went out and bought 
your rings. I also wrote mother that 
when she came down to see me gradu- 
ate, in 1950, she’d meet the new Mrs. 

I don’t know what to do with the 
rings.” 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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By 

Rosemary Miller 


Alas, alas, I heard someone say just the other 
day that fine arts were definitely on the down 
grade. Why is it that a public school music 
teacher these days often has to supplement her 
schedule with other subjects? Are we edging 
music out of the curiculum. out of our culture? 
Is all the accent on the “practical arts?" We have 
learned something about conquering the world, 
perhaps even to destroy ourselves, in the bar- 
gain. In the noise of the explosion at Bikini is 
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drowned the music of the spheres. Is 
the noise of the factory whistle, and 
giant machinery to be our symphonic 
art? The Metropolitan is pleading for 
support from its venerable founda- 
tion of Madison Avenue. Does this 
mean that the finest of our music is 
beginning to gather a little dust? 

Or, to look at it another way. 
Ever since the dawn of intelligence, 
man has beat upon something, or 
blown a reed pipe or sung. And as 
our civilization progressed, so did 
the music along with it. New types 
of instruments, better quality, a way 
to write music down, to be played 
again in the same manner, along with 
an alphabet to preserve thoughts and 
messages. We have praised our gods 
with stringed instruments and listen- 
ed to music in every frame of mind. 
Music has suggested every kind of 
thought and been written to express 
various kinds of emotion man has 
experienced. It has been a great part 
of our culture all the way down 
through the ages. 

Then we come to the great Beet- 
hoven, who wrote many of his symp- 
honies without ever hearing them, 
except in his own mind. There was 
Mozart, Bach, Chopin. They wrote 
the best culture has produced. If we 
turn up our noses and say “high 
brow," is that a sign our culture has 
depreciated? Are we back to beating 
drums and singing meaningless 
chants? Have we only the crudest 
means of expressing our deepest feel- 


ings? Does our music say anything 
lasting, or is it just sounds repeated 
over and over to put us in a mood, 
soon forgotten and very soon tired 
of? I wonder. 

SONGS FROM THE PAST 

By 

Barbara Haislip 

Along with plastics, jet propul- 
sion, the “new look” and home per- 
manents has come a new discovery 
or rather a rediscovery of American 
folk music. Folk tunes which have 
for years been known only in certain 
sections of the country have become 
nationally known. Many networks 
feature folk singers. Even the movies 
have taken up the trend, by using 
folk music for background themes, 
or featuring soloists such as Burl 
Ives and Susan Reed. Many modern 
dance groups use folk songs for in- 
terpretive dancing. Commercial re- 
cord albums are available by many 
folk singers. Even Libby Holman 
has switched from the sultry songs 
of yesterday to folk music which she 
calls “Earth Songs.” 

Despite the vast airing folk music 
has gotten recently however, many 
people persist in classifying it as “hill- 
billy” music. Here we're going to try 
and clear up this common misconcep- 
tion. Folk music originates with the 
people. Some one person or a group 
originates the idea and others add 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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By 

Babbara Haislip 

To begin, I would like to get my opinions of 
“Joan of Arc” of my journalistic chest, so to speak. 
By “Joan of Arc,” I mean the lavish film opus which 
starred Ingrid Bergman as the Maid. Perhaps I went 
in expecting too much, or perhaps I was distracted 
by a woman behind me who explained everything to 
her party; at any rate, I became disinterested at var- 
ious points during the performance, and was rather 
disappointed in the picture as a whole. 

Instead of Miss Bergman plumbing the depths 
of emotion, it would appear that someone cut her 


off at the tap. Her emotional inten- 
sity in the battle scenes varied only 
a few degrees from that displayed in 
the court or trial scenes. Physically, 
Miss Bergman was entirely plausible 
as Joan, but somehow her perform- 
ance struck me as a little flat. 

However I go on record here as 
saying that there was nothing flat 
about the performance of Mr. Jose 
Ferrar as the Dauphin. For my 
money, he “took” the show. I par- 
ticularly like the scene in which Joan 
tells the Dauphin that God has di- 
rected her concerning his court, and 
he replies that he was not aware that 
God was interested in them. Noth- 
ing I could say about Mr. Ferrar 
would be too nice. Incidentally he 
must be as big a person as his acting 
scope would imply. It seems that he 
was a nominee for the Academy 
Award for this performance, but he 
rooted for Walter Huston to win. 

So much for “Joan of Arc.” Now 
let’s take a peek at “Command De- 
cision.” Here is a picture. For once 
Hollywood did not go wild with an 
adaptation of a stage play. Except 
for the flight scenes, most of the 
action was confined to a few sets. 
The dialogue was especially good, 
and each scene was handled simply 
and realistically rather than as a pro- 
duction number. Clark Gable gave 
an exceptionally good performance 
as did John Hodiak and Charles 
Bickford. Walter Pidgeon handled 
his role as the Commanding General 
sympathetically and with more fines- 


se than he usually employs. Van 
Johnson was very appealing as the 
sergeant who had all the “angles” 
covered up to and including the 
General's cigars and public relations 
with the village maids. 

The film itself dealt with the 
American Air Force in Britain and 
the decisions which our top “brass 
hats” had to make. The picture com- 
bined action, drama and humor into 
a tightly-knit, wonderful produc- 
tion. It was stirring without waving 
any flags, and did not rely on a love 
plot to tie up any loose ends, as there 
were no romantically inclined women 
in the picture. 

The strongest scene in “Command 
Decision” was the one in which a 
battle-torn plane is attempting to 
land with a wholly inexperienced 
bombardier in control. Clark Gable 
is in the tower giving him landing 
instructions. Gable orders the bom- 
bardier to bail out, but he replies that 
he can't because his pilot is still alive 
though injured. Torturously the 
plane descends and finally manages 
to wobble on to the runway. Just 
then, however, the bombardier in his 
excitement hits the brake, and the 
plane spins and bursts into flames. 
I happened to glance around at the 
conclusion of this scene and three- 
quarters of the audience was literally 
on the edge of their seats, or as the 
old service expression puts it — 
“sweating” it out. Don’t miss “Com- 
mand Decision” — it’s one of the best 
( Continued on Page 8) 
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Time Of Decision 

Rain splashed the windowpanes, 
and a heavy fog made even the trees 
seem silvery branches of curling 
smoke. Within the spacious apart- 
ment someone was softly playing a 
Brahms’ lullaby. The dreamy notes 
stole silently through the room and 
drifted out into the fog. Content- 
ment prevailed. Suddenly the music 
changed from softness into harsh- 
ness. It resounded thunderously, 
until the room was shaken by a hor- 
rible tenseness. Then all was silent. 
The fog outside seemed suspended 
for a moment from its whirling gym- 
nastics. Inside a man arose from the 
piano and walked slowly to the open 
terrace window. He seemed unusually 
preoccupied, and a slight frown made 
his face look old. He pushed a grey 
strand of hair back into place, as he 
gazed into the courtyard below. Evi- 
dently he was expecting a guest. 

A young, shabbily dressed man 
appeared under the courtyard light. 

He was nervously smoking a cigarette. 

As he paced back and forth under the 
light his shoes squeaked as their card- 
board soles absorbed the dampness of 
the pavement. Finally he ceased walk- 
ing and stood listening. A horse- 
drawn carriage rattled down the 
street and stopped under the light. 
The delicate face of a girl peeped 
from behind the carriage curtains. 
The young man hastily flipped the 
cigarette away and smiling broadly 
he stepped into the carriage. The soft 
throaty laughter of two people drift- 
ed hauntingly back to the sad man 
in the window as the carriage con- 
tinued its lumbering way down the 
street. 

The man sighed deeply and a 
muted groan escaped him. With 
heavy steps he turned from the win- 
dow. The doorbell rang shrilly as 
if the caller were of an impetuous 
nature. The man sank into a low 
armchair without bothering to an- 
swer. At last the ringing stopped, 
and the door opened. The clattering 
noise of spiked heels was heard in 
the hallway. Without moving the 
man spoke, “You’re late Shelia.” An 
attractively dressed woman in her 
late thirties entered. 


By 

Maribel Sutherland 

“Rand, aren’t you dressed yet? 
You know the Macpherson’s serve 
dinner punctually at seven. Grace 
Bolling is expecting us later for a 
cocktail party before we go to the 
theater. I suppose you’ve been work- 
ing late on the new score and as usual 
have forgotten anything else existed. 
My you are certainly talkative to- 
night.” 

“I’m not going.” 

“Well you could have called and 
informed me. I wouldn’t have both- 
ered to buy this new cape. I’ve had 
about enough of your moods. You 
know the score you are writing isn’t 
worth two cents. Thomas Knell told 
me you had lost your artistic touch. 
If you were only reasonable you’d 
let that young composer across the 
court help you. You have enough 
money to bribe him into keeping his 
mouth shut if he does help. Honest 
Rand you are impossible!” 

“Shut up Shelia. 1 told you I was 
not going. If you’re worried about 
money to pay for the cape, don’t. 
Whatever Knell told you might be 
true, only I don’t admire your sug- 
gestion for improving my work. 
Why don’t you call Harry Jamson 
and see if he isn’t going to the Mac- 
phcrson’s dinner? Right now 1 wish 
you’d get out of here.” 

“Allright if that is the way you 
feel I will. Be sure and let me know 
if you ever find those lost noises 
which will make your arrangement 
successful. Would you like for me to 
mix one last drink?” 

'No thanks. Please go.” 

“By the way I let Rebecca take 
the carriage tonight. She had a date 
with some young gallant. Any ob- 
jections?” 

“No, of course not. Goodby.” 
With that the woman turned and 
walked out. He could still hear those 
clattering heels of her's as she ran 
briskly down the stairs. He moved 
heavily from his seat. His left leg 
limped slightly as he went back to 
the window. Everything was as it 
had been a half hour ago, but now 
his mind felt much clearer. The 
frown on his face was gone. 

Time was a funny thing. It kept 


going on yet things never changed. 
He remembered the April night in 
London after the war when he and 
Shelia had taken a carriage on a foggy 
night such as this. Then she had been 
his inspiration; not this hard sophis- 
ticated woman he had seen tonight. 
They were poor then, but life was 
full of richness for them. Too bad 
they had found it necessary to separ- 
ate. Probably the best thing after all. 
So Rebecca, his daughter, had met 
the composer across the court! How 
like his own life had been the disap- 
pearance of their carriage into the 
night. He wished desperately that 
they might continue to find happi- 
ness after many years had elapsed, 
and not wake as he had done into 
the bright, showy world he now 
lived in. Breaking with Shelia com- 
pletely tonight was best. He had 
missed the real meaning of being alive 
for a long time. Perhaps he could 
find it now that he was once again 
on the right path. Time for decision! 
Yes, he had made the right one. He 
limped to the piano, and soon the 
sweetness of a Brahms’ lullaby filled 
the room. 


THe THEATRE 
( Continued from Page 7) 
pictures of this year. 

God and Baltimore’s Ford Theater 
willing, I hope to have viewed Judith 
Anderson’s “Medea” by next issue, 
and can bring you my opinions on 
that. Also I plan to see the Italian 
movie “Paisan” on my next trip to 
Washington. If you plan to see 
“Death of a Salesman” over the 
Easter holidays in New York, here’s 
the sad news. Tickets are all sold out 
up to and including that time. Just 
as a point of interest, Lee Cobb has 
done such a beautiful job on this 
Arthur Miller play that Charles 
Laughton is talking him into ‘‘King 
Lear” for his next play. 

EPIGRAM: A wisecrack that has 
played Carnegie Hall. Oscar Levant. 

GOOD MANNERS: The noise 
you don’t make when you’re eating 
soup. 

KISS: An operation, cunningly 
devised, for the mutual stoppage of 
speech at a moment when words are 
utterly superfluous. 
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By 

Jean Walls 


"Some People Bore Me” 


If you have ever riden on a bus 
for any length of time, you couldn’t 
have missed sitting by a very talka- 
tive person who made you tired just 
to listen to him. Now I like to talk 
to people on a bus as well as the 
next one, but there are limits to 
everything. 

One afternoon after a hard morn- 
ing of classes I bounced happily on 
a bus — homeward bound. After 
finding a place on the baggage rack 
large enough for my suitcase, I be- 
gan to look around for a seat. I spied 
one by a sleeping old man, but that 
wouldn’t do — his snoring would 
drive me mad. Finally I sat by a 
young lady who was busily engaged 
in crocheting; at least that was what 
she said she was doing. It looked ter- 
ribly twining to me. 

“Oh, I’ll bet you are one of those 
college girls/’ she began. “How do 
you do? Are you a senior? I’ll bet 
you are — you look so — ’’ she paused. 
I waited for her to say “beat,” but 
she only sighed and added “sophis- 
ticated.” “You know, I wanted to 
go to college but I didn’t see any 
sense in it. I was very smart in high 
school, I just loved home economics. 
I'm a telephone operator.” (I didn’t 
get the connection between home ec 
and telephone operation. But then 
I’m not very bright, I decided. I 
smiled weakly and she went on.) 

“Oh, and I liked history too. I 


got A's in history. Those famous 
men just fascinate me to death, just 
fascinate me to death. Now you take 
that Napoleon ‘Boneypartes’ for in- 
stance. He really knew his business. 
Its more people like him the world 
needs today — don’t you think?” 

I opened my mouth to comment, 
but before I could say anything she 
was off again. 

“Gosh, that’s a pretty coat you’ve 
got on. Dark red is one of my favorite 
colors. It looks good on you, but I 
just can’t wear it. Red goes with your 
coloring,” (I knew truer words were 
never spoken. By this time my face 
was altogether red. I breathed a sigh 
and occupied myself with trying to 
decide which was moving faster, her 
fingers or her mouth.) 

“My hair has streaks of red in it. 
Lots of people think I dye my hair 
but that’s its true color,” she said 
proudly. (I knew she hadn’t dyed it. 
Dye isn’t made in that shade.) “Now 
you have a nice color hair. You can’t 
get away from good old brunette. 
The only trouble with it is too many 
people have brown hair.” (I wanted 
to tell her I liked brown hair. I liked 
being inconspicious, but I knew I 
didn’t have half a chance.) 

“Say, what’s your name? I say . . . 
I didn’t catch your name.” 

“Oh, Walls, Je . . .” 

“Wallace,” she screamed, “that 
was my grandmother’s maiden name. 


Isn’t that a coincidence. Wouldn’t it 
be funny if we were relatives?” 

Hilarious,” I said under my 
breath. She didn’t hear me. 

“That’s a good old Irish name,” 
she rattled on. “Were you born in 
Ireland? I’ve always wanted to go to 
Ireland. I’ve heard that it’s so green 
and nice over there. I was born in 
Newport News. I’m going home for 
a visit.” 

(Gads, I couldn’t believe I had 
to ride all the way to Newport News 
with her. I consoled myself with the 
thought that I would escape in Rich- 
mond.) 

She was saying about crocheting. 
“My grandmother taught me to croc- 
het. She could knit too. I don’t see 
how anyone can knit. Those needles 
don’t have any hooks on them. Ha! 
Ha! Do you knit?” 

“Well, I . . .” 

“I love to crochet. It gives you 
something to do with your hands. 
I just can’t sit around and do noth- 
ing. I started a bedspread once; it was 
awfully pretty but I got tired of do- 
ing the same old thing. 

(That was where I lost out. One 
hour passed — two hours passed. 
“We’re lost,” I thought, “We’re on 
the wrong road.” Finally we rolled 
into the terminal at Richmond. ) 

“I’ve got to make a phone call,” 
I said as I jumped to my feet knock- 
ing two people down in the aisle. 
“Don’t save my seat. I may spend 
the night here.” 

I dashed off the bus. After won- 
dering around the bus station for 25 
minutes, I walked, with a heavy 
heart, slowly back to the bus. The 
mad chatter of my friend reached 
me long before I reached her. To my 
great relief she had found another 
victim. As I glanced down at the 
sailor, I chuckled wisely to myself 
and passed on to the back of the bus. 

I fell wearily into the seat by the 
sleeping old man. I propped up my 
feet, closed my eyes, and listened to 
the slow steady snoring. Toward the 
end of the journey I felt a few sharp 
pangs of pity for the poor sailor in 
my ex-seat. He probably thought he 
wouldn’t like snoring either. 

Oh, well, experience is the best 
teacher? 
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RESORATION By Anna Dulany Devening 

A great giant stirred and stretched huge arms toward the sky. 

Odd how much they looked like trees. 

His magnificant heart throbbed and pounded with life. 

And did you see the green shoots springing up? 

He’s singing; I’m sure of it, listen to the treble humming through the trees, 
The swooping, soaring treble of the skylark. 

Along our avenue, bits of pink and blue bunting began perambulating, 
And babies waved tiny fists at the new world. 

Happy mothers and nurses compared notes over wicker carriages and metal 
strollers; 

'‘What a relief to hang clothes outdoors again.’’ 

In the evening the crack of ball against bat, and the whirr of a lawnmower 
complemented the quiet, 

As lazy pipe smoke drifted in the air. 

Business men suddenly discovered how drab a desk can be; 

Golf courses sprang into life. 

Secretaries, wistfully gazed through the open window, 

Vases of yellow jonquils filled the room. 

Office boys gladly took messages from one building to another; 

Hookey excuses danced in their heads. 

The Infinite, the Immutable smiled, perfuming the atmosphere with promise, 
Restoring, through his messenger of Hope. 

Boys and girls of 1 7 and 70, formed silhouettes in porch swings, 

Completing God’s Universal laws. 

The spirit of the Sacrifice was recaptured and distributed anew, 

Confirming the annual re-birth of Spring. 


That was yesterday; 

Today April reaffirms her fickleness. 

The skylark shivers disconsolately ; 

Diapers droop sullenly in the basement; 

Office boys cling unreasonably to chairs by the stove; 

Only God renews his promise of hope to now stubborn ears. 
We are having a blizzard. 



Sing A Song of New 

York 

By 

Bobbie Birkenmeyer 

She walked into the smoke filled 
room with a bearing of complete ease 
and confidence. To those who chanc- 
ed to glance her way she seemed a 
normally good looking young wo- 
man, remarkably attractive in a cool, 
composed way. Harry Taylor, one 
of those who had glanced up at the 
time she had entered, was so inter- 
ested in her approach that he put 
down his half-emptied martini glass 
to concentrate more fully on her. 
Even ten years of marriage to Mar- 
garet had not cured him of an interest 
in women, particularly if they hap- 
pened to be good-looking ones. Not- 
icing his fixed gaze, his wife turned 
from her conversation with the very 
bored little doctor in horn rimmed 
glasses and viewed the newcomer with 
the appraising look of a frank wo- 
man-to-woman attitude. 

The hostess had come up now, 
and taking the young woman by the 
arm, was talking annimatedly with 
her. She looked up for a moment, 
and seeing the Taylor’s curious stares 
in her direction, gave a brisk little 
nod and steered the guest in their 
direction. 

“Rita, these are my old friends the 
Taylor’s, from Kansas City. I’m sure 
you’ve heard me speak of them, 
haven’t you? They just dropped in 
for a visit to the big city, and they’re 
having the most utterly marvelous 
time ... of course, we know it can’t 
compare with Kansas, but ... oh, 
dear, do excuse me for a minute, 
won’t you ... I must see about the 
food, and the drinks seem to be Tun- 
ing out . . . you never can depend 
on servants any more!" and with her 
last breathless remark she hustled 
off efficiently, leaving the three in 
a rather uncomfortable silence. 

“Well, I can see you’re a New 
Yorker, all right! Believe me, when 
I saw you cornin’ in the room I says 
to myself, ‘that's a New Yorker for 
sure, Harry,’ and Harry Taylor don’t 
make mistakes often, believe me!” 
boomed Harry jovially, being the 
type of man who was never comfor- 
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SING A SONG OF NEW YORK 
(Continued ) 

table if the conversation lagged even 
for an instant. Margaret, however, 
shot him an exasperated glance. 

"Please, Harry! You’d think you 
had never seen anyone from the big 
cities before!” and then, turning to 
the girl who was listening with a 
rather amused look in her eyes, she 
continued, "Of course, New York 
is a wonderful place but it doesn’t 
even begin to compare with Kansas 
City, for actual living, that is. Why, 
people here just exist; they don’t 
know how to enjoy life the way we 
midwesterners do. There’s nothing 
like the midwest for good neighbors, 
and here you hardly know the peo- 
ple living next door to you. I often 
tell the folks back home that the 
one place I’d really hate to live is 
New York! Don’t you agree, Rita 
ah . . . Rita . . . ?” 

The girl smiled a little. "Yes, do 
call me Rita,” she said smoothly. 
"But really, New York takes a little 
getting used to, but on the whole 
it’s almost as much fun to live here 
as anyplace I can think of. At least, 
the natives think so. Small towns 
like Kansas City have their advant- 
ages, but after all, who wants to 
know all their neighbors? Some of 
them turn out to be such awful rats! 
And one does like some privacy. Be- 
sides, think of all the things there 
are to do here . . . almost anything 
you can think of, which isn’t true of 
Kansas City. Do you live right in 
the city?” 

"No, right outside in a lovely sub- 
urb. Only the very best people live 
there, of course, and Harry and I 
pride ourselves on knowing absolute- 
ly everybody in the town. There’s 
not a soul there that we're not inti- 
mate friends with,” said Margaret 
cooly, and giving Harry a nasty look, 
she moved off to continue her con- 
versation with the little doctor, leav- 
ing her embarrassed husband to hast- 
ily gulp down the rest of his martini 
and make some conventional remarks 
about the weather. 

On their way back to the hotel, 
Margaret darted one piercing glance 
at the taxi driver to satisfy herself 
that he was not listening to their 


conversation and turned to her hus- 
band. Knowing what was coming, 
Harry looked properly chastened. 

"Well, Harry, I hope that’ll teach 
you to be a little more careful of ad- 
miring strange women! If there’s 
anything I can’t stand, it’s people 
who pretend to be what they aren’t, 
and she was certainly putting on an 
act if I ever saw one, I could see right 
through her from the first; she was 
trying to make an impression on us. 
I just abhor those blase, sophisti- 
cated women, and she certainly was 
trying hard enough to act as though 
life was a constant bore to her. She 
was so artificial . . . and imagine her 
talking as though Kansas City was 
a small town ... 1 just could have 
slapped her face!” she fumed, and 
Harry nodded hurriedly. 

"You’re absolutely right, Madge, 
believe me! Why she couldn’t hold a 
candle to any of the girls we know 
back home!” he pronounced firmly. 

As they alighted from the taxi 
in front of their hotel, Margaret 
waited with ill-concealed impatience 
while Harry paid the taxi driver, 
magnanimously giving him an extra 
nickel on top of the customary ten 
percent tip. She flounced into the 
hotel, Harry following her like an 
anxious little boy whose mother has 
just slapped him for eating too much 
candy. As they stood in front of the 
elevator, a familiar face next to her 
caught Margaret’s eye. She gasped. 

“Why, Rita, whatever are you do- 
ing here?” she asked, too amazed to 
remember that she had just vowed 
never to speak to the girl again if 
ever she saw her. Rita smiled cor- 
dially. 

"Why, I’m staying here, just as 
you are, for the time I’m in New 
York, Mrs. Taylor,” she answered 
pleasantly. 

"Staying here! Why, I thought 
you lived here in New York! Where 
are you from?” demanded Margaret 
in a surprised little voice. Rita’s eye- 
brows went up and she replied. 

"Oh, no, I’m not a New Yorker. 
I’m from the midwest ... a little 
suburb right outside of Kansas City.” 

WHIRLIGIG 
( Continued from Page 5 ) 

"Not knowing the policy of peo- 


ple in Chicago, I'm in no position 
to judge, but in Virginia, a man 
consults the girl he wants to marry 
before he buys the rings or announces 
it to his family.” 

Finally after several months of 
this, I decided he was not going to 
stop writing until I forgave him. At 
the end of one letter, he wrote, 
"I’ve used all the arguments I 
know, I ve said all I can say, and 
apologized the best I know how. I 
guess you think I’m a dog. So, like 
the canine, I’ll tuck my tail between 
by legs and humbly try to lick the 
hand I’ve bitten.” 

At the end of my next one, I an- 
swered, 

"One of my greatest weaknesses 
is dogs.” 

That was so long ago, and now 
I’ll see him again. It has been six 
years since we met, and two and a 
half since we last saw each other. In 
just three weeks we’ll reunite in — 
Washington! So many important de- 
cisions are made in Washington. I 
wonder what mine will be. 

DANCE 

( Continued from Page 3 ) 

performance abilities, and perhaps in- 
fuse it with a slightly more modernis- 
tic touch? Possibly the graduation 
will take place from a young ladies’ 
dancing school. The formal divertis- 
sement might be composed of a "Pro- 
cession of Graduates,” a "Senior 
Duet” and followed by "Aspiring 
Juniors." "Grand Waltz” might be 
substituted for "Competition" and 
"Tyrolian Boy,” and it’s very likely 
that "Graduating Farewell and Fin- 
ale" might replace "Perpetuum Mo- 
bile.” These revisions might just pos- 
sibly become realities. Daisies won’t 

tell and neither will we. Come see! 

♦ 

AMAZON: First part of a sen- 
tence. Example: Well, amazon of a 
gun. 

BUBBLE BATH: There’s no 

place like foam. 

BUCCANEER: What you’ll pay 
for corn if inflation sets in. 

CONSIDERATION: What a wo- 
man shows when she shoots her hus- 
band with a bow and arrow because 
she doesn’t want to wake the children. 
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WAR 

By 

Anne McClerkin 

The raucous cacophony of bombs, 

The eerie shriek of shells, 

The staccato rat-tat of machine guns, 

The more terrible stillness 

When the Grim Reaper, Death, master of the abandoned trenches, 
Walks abroad on the deserted battlefield to count his toll — 

This is WAR. 

The heart-rending cry of the homeless, 

Of the hungry, 

Of the bewildered, 

Of the orphans, 

As they anxiously search the ruins for traces 
Of their former carefree existence — 

This is WAR. 

Diseased, 

Pain-racked shambles of humanity, 

Striving to keep the feeble light of hope 
Burning in their hearts, 

Attempting to restore in the terrible chaos 
Some semblance of their former quietitude — 

This is WAR. 

Glaring headlines which announce 

Calamity and loss of loved ones 

To those waiting anxiously at home. 

Trying to build in the midst of world- wide destruction, 
Struggling to preserve national heritages and traditions — 

This is WAR. 

A horrible, calamitous Demon, 

The Destroyer of culture, 

The Shatterer of dreams, 

The Disrupter of governments, 

The Thief of wealth, 

The Eradicator of happiness — 

This is WAR. 


Songs From The Past 

(Continued from Page 6) 


to the tune or to the lyrics. Hence 
many versions may come into being. 
For example “Barbara Allen” has 
at least one hundred and fifty ver- 
sions. “Hillbilly” music is written 
by someone with a commercial end 
in view. The majority of hillbilly 
music sounds-alike-not so with folk 
music. Folk music varies in theme 
from song to song, and is usually 
sung simply while hillbilly music 
is often almost identical and usually 
accompanied by a grinding guitar or 
orchestra and a nasal vocalization. 
The majority of folk songs and bal- 
lads are plaintive, beautiful and dif- 


ferent. I will not state the obvious 
about hillbilly music. 

Generally speaking, American folk 
music can be divided into the follow- 
ing classifications: Work songs, 

blues, White and Negro spirituals, 
love songs, and patriotic songs. 
Among the most beautiful of these 
are the love songs, blues and sea 
chanties under the work song divi- 
sion. 

In the love song division, one may 
find anything from rejected love as 
in the Appalachian ballad "I’m Sad 
Pm Lonely” to the humor of “I 
Wish I was Single Again.” Many of 


the songs about love, especially those 
in the Great Smokies region tell of 
thwarted love due to “another,” lack 
of gold or “courtin’ too slow.” Many 
of these love songs are in a minor 
key, and this group is perhaps the 
most beautiful of all. 

Blues come from a Negroid origin, 
and may assume a conventional form 
or vary from song to song. This type 
is intense, moving and often dealing 
with unrequited love. Since the blues 
are a “mood” type of music they are 
difficult to describe. Let’s put it this 
way — if you’ve heard them you 
never forget them. As one blues song 
says, “the blues ain’t nothing but a 
good man feelin’ bad.” 

Sea-chanties may be of the rhy- 
thmic variety such as those which 
accompany a certain duty on ship- 
board. Others are of the type which 
the sailors sang in their off-duty 
hours, and these are particularly 
lovely. One example of this type is 
the ballad of Scottish origin, “Low- 
lands” which tells of a sailor’s dream 
in which he saw his love “all dressed 
in white.” She said nothing, “no 
sound she made,” and then he knew 
his love was dead. Many of these 
types assume a narrative or ballad 
form, that is they tell a story or 
have a repeating chorus-like effect. 
Some tell of naval engagements, some 
of the girl back home and some of 
the anticipation of docking. 

One can find almost anything in 
American folk music — loneliness, 
gaiety, nonsense rhymes, dance tunes, 
lullabys, earthy humor, mournful 
beauty or rollicking rhythms. It’s all 
there waiting, and anyone who 
avoids this music, or classifies it fal- 
laciously is missing an enriching ex- 
perience. 

Due to the renewed interest in folk 
music, many excellent albums are 
now out by various singers. Susan 
Reed is the leading feminine artist 
in the field and has recorded two 
albums. Burl Ives has made several 
albums and has done many songs 
with a twinkle in his voice as well 
as the more plaintive airs. If you like 
tenors, you may find albums by John 
Jacob Niles or Richard Dyer-Bennett 
who accompanies himself on the 
flute. 
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